Oxford and its Story

To sail here from Folly Bridge or the Upper
River, to fish here, to play bowls or skittles here, to
eat strawberries and cream here, has For centuries been
the delight of Oxford students.

*' So on thy banks, too, Isis, have I strayed
A tasseiled student, witness you who shared
My morning walk, my ramble at high noon,
My evening voyage, an unskilful sail,
To Godstow bouncjj or some inferior port,
For strawberries and cream.    What have we found
In life's austerer hours delectable
As the long day so loitered ? "

Just opposite the picturesque old Trout Inn and the
bridge which spans the river here you may see an old
boundary wall, enclosing a paradise of ducks and geese,
at one corner of which is a ruined chapel with a three-
light perpendicular window. These are the only
remaining fragments of the once flourishing Nunnery,
which was the last home of Rosamund, Rosa Mundi,
the Rose of the World.

During his residence at Oxford, Henry granted the
growing city an important charter, confirming the
liberties they had enjoyed under Henry I.,

" and specially their guild merchant . . * they are to have
all other customs and liberties and laws of their own, which
they have in common with my citizens of London. And
that they serve me at my feast with those of my Butlery,
and do their traffic with them."

Oxford, then, (i 161) enjoyed customs and liberties
in common with London; her charter was copied
from that of the Londoners, and on any doubtful
matter she was bound to consult the parent town*
She was soon provided with aldermen, bailiffs, and
chamberlains, whose titles were borrowed from the
merchant guild, and with councilmen who were elected
from the citizens at large. The Mayor was formally
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